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The Crrcuar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuvar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘“‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuUNISM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


> 


EVER PRESENT. 





The sun of yesterday is set-— 
Forever set to time and me ; 

Vet of its warmth and of its light, 
Something I feel and something see. 


The flower of yesterday is not ; 

Its faded leaves are scattered wide ; 
Yet of its perfume do I breathe, 

Still does its beauty stir my pride. 


The friend of yesterday is dead ; 
On yonder hill his grave doth lie ; 
Yet there are moments when I feel 
His presence, as of old, draw nigh. 


A part of what has been remains ; 
The essences of what is gone 

Are ever present to my sense ; 
Though left, I am not left forlorn. 


In thought, in feeling, and in love 

Things do not perish, though they pass ; 
The form is shattered to the eye, 

But only broken is the giass. 


Sun, friend, and flower have each become 
A part of my immortal part ; 
They are not lost, but evermore 
Shine, live, and bloom within my heart. 
[Baptist Weekly. 


SELI--PROVING INSPIRATION. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

S it possible to have immediate and definite 

communication with God so that the guid- 
ing of our life shall be primarily within our- 
selves? Is the baptism of the Holy Ghost an 
intelligent and directing influence, freely given 
to all believers? The world says no. We say 
yes ; and the issue here made covers or in- 
cludes most of the specific doctrines in which 
we differ from others. Settle that, and the 
question of salvation from sin is determined ; 
because salvation from sin is effected, if at all, 
by the presence of God in the heart, without 
law or any external influence. So our views 
of faith and unbelief are involved in the de- 
cision of this point. We say that unbelief is 
not a mere lack of faith, but a positive bap- 
tism of a spirit of darkness, by which the true 
light is excluded from the guidance of men. 
But if there zs no such spiritual illumination, 
then we have mistaken the entire nature of 
faith and are still under law, dependent on 
human interpreters of the Bible for direction, 
and must be content with uncertainty in all 
our actions; in short, our experience and 
theology are worthless. 

The point, then, of actual and direct inter- 
course with God is the key to our position. 
Now while the whole Bible, by the very nature 
of its origin, witnesses to the truth of this 
position, and while its specific instructions 
clearly and uniformly teach that immediate, 
personal, universal inspiration is the very soul 
; of Christianity, yet these verities are either 
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boldly set aside or are ingeniously nullified by 
the teachings of the popular sects. It is 
clear, then, that the LivING EXAMPLE of be- 
lievers must justify the declarations of the 
written word and break up the time-hardened 
atheism of the church and world. The in- 
spiration of the writers of the Bible is a seed 
which must spring up and bear fruit after its 
kind—must produce such living embodiments 
of the divine influence as the prophets and 
apostles were, in order that the spirit of false- 
hood and the perversions of unbelief which 
gather round their testimony, may be swept 
away. “God MANiFrEsT in the flesh” must 
again be the power and harbinger of judg- 
ment ; the presence of the “Comforter” in hu- 
manity must again “ convince the world of sin.” 

We are satisfied with the most concrete and 
practical form which can be given to the ques- 
tion in controversy. Let the world shut us 
out by their faithless experience and preju- 
dices from the Bible and from all argument in 
proving what we claim in regard to inspiration. 
We are willing to depend on the thing itself; 
knowing that like the immediate hand of God, 
it is irresistible and self-sustained. Having 
it, we shall conquer in spite of all denial ; and 
without it a change of the world’s mere be- 
lief would be good for nothing. 

Let us then direct our attention to the de- 
cisive point ; and if we ourselves are to be the 
agents of proof in this case, let us codperate 
in God’s design of making us unincumbered 
vehicles of his Spirit. The beginning is made 
in every believer. However latent and ob- 
structed his inspiration may be, it is in him a 
hidden fire, which in due time will burn its 
way through all obstacles to perfect manifes- 
tation. ‘To be thus cleared of obstructions, a 
transparent medium of the light of God and 
a perfect instrument of his will, should be the 
ambition of every one who is a partisan of 
faith in the great controversy that is agitating 
the world. ° ” ? ” ° - 


INSPIRATION IN UTTERANCE, 

It is as important now as it ever was that men 
should speak “as they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” But the mental habits which will 
allow a person to speak in this way are very 
different from those which govern the ordinary 
communications of men. In the case of in- 
spiration thought is not prompted by external 
suggestion ; it is not the offspring of mere intel- 
lectual exertion ; it is not, in fact, the creation 
or property of any mere human faculty ; but 
is infused into the man through his spir- 
itual nature by the Holy Ghost. He _ is 
“an oracle of God.” His attitude is that 
of an active listener, rather than that of a 
voluntary thinker. A prayerful working of the 
central life is the main exercise, and the in- 
tellect is only the servant of the heart. Thus 
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Christ directed his disciples, when delivered 
up to the magistrates, to turn their minds, not to 
their plea, but to God. For, said he, “it shal 
be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 
We may with certainty infer from this lan- 
guage that habits of thought, such as are 
formed in the schools of the world and are 
adapted to a condition of non-inspiration, are 
utterly incompatible with the process by which 
we are enabled to speak the “ wisdom of God.” 
Until true central reflection takes precedence 
of the common superficial modes of thought, 
education must be in many respects a direct 
impediment to the flow of inspiration. 


FACTS OR FEELINGS—WHICH SHALL 
WE HEED? 


T is not uncommon for persons who once 

rejoiced in freedom from condemnation 
and were happy in God’s love, to sink at 
times into the depths of self-accusation and 
be tempted to the verge of despair. These 
extremes of experience remind us of the spir- 
itual philosophy involved in Paul’s question 
to the Galatians—“ Received ye the Spirit by 
the works of the law, or dy the hearing of 
faith?” Gal. 3:2. The subjects of it have 
their eye on their feelings, or their imperfec- 
tions, or on something besides Christ, and 
have forgotten for the time being that they are 
justified by faith. But such a spiritual con- 
dition need not be wondered at, and should 
not be allowed to work self-condemnation. 
The temptation to reaction from a bright to a 
mournful state of mind—or the liability to a 
sudden transition from spiritual exaltation to 
spiritual darkness—grows out of the new re- 
lations to the spiritual world which the be- 
liever enters upon in making his first con- 
fession of Christ; and an analysis of- the 
experience in question would show it to be 
simply the collision in his nature of the two 
opposite principles of “law and grace,” or of 
“the flesh and the spirit,” which in all believers 
are contending for possession and control—a 
conquest for which believers are in no wise 
responsible, though one in which they must 
learn to take sides. 

Justification by God’s free grace, through 
faith, and freedom from condemnation as a 
consequence, is the doctrine that is preached 
and reiterated again and again in the epistles 
of Paul; and especially in those to the Romans, 
the Galatians and the Hebrews, is it the theme 
on which by simile, allegory and illustration 
the changes are rung until it would seem the 
truth should be clear as a sunbeam that he 
that believeth is justified. 

If the tempted one will revert to his first 
experience when the joy of the Lord and 
the assurance of salvation were in his heart, 
he will see that these blessings came to him as 
a result of his believing in Christ—that rarrH 
was the medium to him of God’s reconcilia- 
tion and justification. It was the grace of 
God apprehended by faith, and not his happy 
feelings, that justified him. If he is now in 
trouble, beset with self-condemnation and with 
sensations the reverse of his first happy ex- 
perience, and perhaps judging himself for this 





cause as unworthy of salvation, let him re- 
member with thankfulness his first conscious- 
ness of God’s work in his heart, for it was 
surely not in vain; and let him recur in a be- 
lieving spirit to the same facts of the gospel 
which first gave him a justified heart, and his 
original sense of justification will assuredly 
be repeated. The question of happy sensa- 
tions, or of any effervescence whatever, of 
“good feelings,” need not come into the ac- 
count, as they form no part of his justifica- 
tion, though sometimes a natural consequence 
of it. He will learn in time that suffering and 
discipline—the crucifixion, in fact, of his old 
life—are quite as legitimate consequences of 
true faith and justification as are ecstatic but 
evanescent feelings; and that the most im- 
portant victories and enduring joy are often 
won when, if feelings merely were allowed to 
testify, failure would seem inevitable. He 
will find, indeed, that he is called to a 
warfare, though not to defeat, and to endure 
and conquer what he could not endure and 
conquer without the grace of God in his 
heart ; and that the most grievous tribulation 
even, which he may for a time be tempted to 
interpret as just occasion of discouragement 
and despair, may be instead evidence of his 
acceptance with God and as such to be re- 
joiced in, knowing that it is working for his 
good and necessary for his perfection. ‘“ For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
And again, “If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons. But if ye be 
without chastisement, whereof all are partak- 
ers, then are ye bastards and not sons.” 
Consider also the rugged faith heroes of the 
past, from Abel to the Primitive Church, and 
since—how in all ages they have endured _per- 
secutions, afflictions, temptations and death, 
and have overcome ; and the believer may see 
how he can suffer all the evil, physical or spir- 
itual, that it is in the power of a devil to in- 
flict, or any discipline that a wise Father may 
arrange for his purification and salvation, and 
still have remain to him the enduring fruits of 
the Spirit, without which all external good is 
nothing, viz., “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” But he may be sure that the worst pos- 
sible use he can make of spiritual distresses, 
of unsatisfactory circumstances, or of present 
discomforts of any kind, is to get into a quar- 
rel with God about them, and so allow them 
to breed in him self-condemnation. By faith 
he is justified, irrespective of his works, his 
feelings, or his circumstances; and as the 
sense of God’s justification is the basis of all 
real self-improvement, so to forget this fact or 
to substitute anything in its place is sowing 
to the flesh or turning to dead works for jus- 
tification, in which case the harvest in store 
will be disastrous. S.. R;.-4 





LOSS AND GAIN. 


EK that loseth his life for my sake 

shall find it,” says Jesus Christ. 
Who has tried this, and not found it more than 
true? What if there is an interval of desolation 
between surrender and return ; it is short—and 
our faith and patience are profiting the while. 
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“The husbandman waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth, and hath Jong patience for it ;” 
but the harvest is not so sure to him as to iis 
who bury our lives with Christ. For me, I 
have not given up any attachment, any source 
of pleasure, any good in life, which was not 
well parted with for this promise ; and I have 
sdid in my heart many times, “ Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt boun- 
tifully with thee.” With improving capabili- 
ties of happiness, we find all its natural 
sources returning in our heavenly inheritance. 
We relinquish our idols reluctantly, we make a 
great virtue of the sacrifice, as though they 
were gratuitous favors to Christ, for which he 
would say, “* Your most obliged;” but he has 
doubtless some of the pride of an honorable 
man, and will keep even with us at least. 
Our repinings, and lingering looks behind, are 
but small compliments to the generosity of 
him who once gave his life for us, and who is 
now the most noble and glorious of Princes, 
with thrones and kingdoms in his gift. If we 
would not insult the greatness of his soul, we 
should expect certainly not less than a hun- 
dred-fold forall that he receives from us. And 
our regrets are more ridiculous, for, magnify 
our loss as we may, we hold no lease of the 
possessions we give up. Chance may take 
them away any day, and death would certainly 
take them some day; and to exchange them 
while we may for a hundred times their value, 
would be anything but grievous. We do not 
believe Christ’s promise if we look wishfully 
behind ; if we make much of the sufferings of 
the present time, it is because we do not think 
enough of the glory that is to be revealed. If 
we ask bread, Christ will not give us a stone. 
He will not take our friends, our name, our 
houses and lands, our ambition, our pleasures, 
and give us only a harp and a kneeling-place 
before his throne. We shall find the same 
breathing life that we lost. The affections, the 
cravings that we gave up to be crucified—we™ 
shall find them all alive again, in a field of in- 
nocent and expanded gratification. H. 


TRUE LUXURY. 





— a friend in my hearing lately, “The 
sweetest luxury I know is the sense of 
improvement, and I enjoy it so much that I 
am not ashamed to ask God to give it to me 
all the time.” Who has not experienced the 
blessed consciousness of improvement, and does 
not know the hunger and thirst which invites 
it and opens the life receptivity to it? If any 
such there are, we can only say, You have not 
yet penetrated to the true secret of happiness. 
Improvement implies success. - Whoever seeks 
improvement faithfully, may be said to have 
the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come. It is equivalent to seeking 
the kingdom of God; and all such subjective 
workers may be sure of the objective part of 
the reward. If, as has been said, “the En- 
glish hell is the fear of not succeeding,” then 
we should say that the way to escape that hell, 
and all other hells, is to get in love with im- 
provement. Yea, “bind it about thy neck; 
write it upon the table of thine heart.” 


All the success the O. C. has gained is to 
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be attributed to the love of improvement. 
Its founder has been a devotee to improve- 
ment, and it has shaped his whole career and 
destiny. It so ruled his life that his soul re- 
volted against a religion. that did not lift its 
converts out of the slough of sin and selfish- 
ness. His love of improvement impelled him 
forward till he caught the light of the primitive 
gospel, and in its clear beams sin and condem- 
nation fled away and his heart found inno- 
cence and peace. The revolt in his soul 
against sin reacted also against the conditions 
that sin has imposed on society. Once emanci- 
pated from the bondage of Satan, an im- 
proved social life became possible. 


Why should it be thought incredible that 
religious and societary conditions should un- 
dergo changes—should be lifted out of the 
time-worn grooves of tradition and habit upon 
the plane of inspiration and science, when we 
see every other interest of life instinct with 
the spirit of progress? Shall science, inven- 
tion and discovery have free scope in all the 
minor departments of human weal, and yet be 
excluded from the spiritual and social domain 
where sin and ignorance have wrought their 
deepest degradation? The darkness is too far 
past and the true light shineth with too clear 
a light for ignorance and intolerance to bear 
rule in this nineteenth century. The spirit of 
improvement certainly deserves toleration, and 
the only claim which the Community urges 
for itself is that it has subverted old institutions 
and customs under the dictates of that spirit. 
If our works and our innovations will not 
stand the test which is inevitably applied to 
all progressive measures, we ask no favors for 
them. W. H. W. 


CONQUER WHERE YOU ARE. 


WAS earnestly praying one day for a 

change of circumstances. If this thing 
only were different, or that obstacle removed, 
I thought to myself, it would be easy to do 
right, and I should not have to resist tempta- 
tion. I. cried to the Lord with my whole soul. 
Suddenly those beautiful words that were once 
given to the apostle Paul were given to me: 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” At first my 
faith did not grasp the promise, and I con- 
tinued praying ; but again those words seemed 
whispered in my heart, and this time I stopped 
and thought: “Yes, those words are for me; I 
will believe them. Christ is ‘the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.’ He can save me 
from temptation right where I am, without any 
change of circumstances, if I will only take 
him at his word. His strength is in me to 
resist the devil. What if I am weak? His 
strength can be made perfect in my weakness. 
[ will consecrate myself anew to him and not 
try to save myself. I will make good resolu- 
tions again; but instead of breaking them, I 
will trust God to make me keep them.” 


This prayer and the assurance that God 
heard me were the beginning of victory. -I 
found, to my surprise, that the temptations 
which had appeared so formidable were in 
reality very small. I realized the promise, 
“Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to 
you.” My weakness took hold of his strength 





and I no longer wished for a change of cir- 
cumstances. Everything was just right. The 
path of duty which before was full of thorns 
to my feet was now smooth and easy to tread. 
My heart which seemed so hard and encrust- 
ed with worldliness seemed to break and I 
thankfully exclaimed, “It is not a hard thing 
to serve God. I will begin anew, thanking 
him for the simple faith which enables me to 
lay hold of the promise, ‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.’ ” T. M. S. 


HABITATIONS. 





Il. 

E have discussed the location and char- 

acter of habitations, first, as determined 
by the necessity of securing safety; second, 
as determined by the demands of exchange or 
commerce. We will now glance at the loca- 
tion and characteristics of dwellings which 
the earth affords for production. Houses of 
immense strength built on piles driven in 
lakes, castles of stone, and light tents ina 
plain country affording every facility for flight, 
characterize those people whose chief object 
is safety. Cities by the sea and situated at all 
points which are easy of access and egress are 
characteristic of people who are devoted to 
trade. But when we speak of the location of 
habitations with reference to facilities of pro- 
duction, we find a large proportion of the land 
can be appropriated to this use. The princi- 
pal source of the wealth which contributes to 
human sustenance, comfort and luxury, is the 
pulverized rock which we call soil. If modern 
research has rightly read the rocky records of 
the past, it is to the huge, icy mill-stones of 
the glacial ages that we are indebted for the 
grinding of this enormous, and to us indis- 
pensable, grist. Wherever on the land there 
are sunshine and rain, the third condition of 
productiveness, that is, soil, is not usually lack- 
ing. There is therefore a large amount of the 
earth’s surface which, so far as the work of pro- 
duction is concerned, is adapted to the estab- 
lishment of human homes. 


It is curious to notice how the homes as 
well as the characters of men are modified by 
the land upon which they dwell. How differ- 
ent were the primitive races who inhabited the 
hilly and wooded countries from those who 
took up their abode on the immense plains 
that constitute so large a portion of the earth’s 
sutface! In neither case were they so far ad- 
vanced in the arts but that they were com- 
pelled to take the shortest cut to the goal of 
securing a living; viz., killing animals, both 
for food and clothing. But before the advent 
of civilization the plain-dweller evidently had 
the advantage. He was the owner of the 
flocks and herds upon which he subsisted, and 
their numbers were limited only by the extent, 
richness and continuous yield of the pastures 
which supported them. The Indian, who 
roamed through wooded and hilly countries, 
where he was wholly dependent on his skill in 
the chase for his subsistence, was evidently 
much more exposed to danger from famine. 
In either case the habitations of men must 
have been few and far between as compared 
with what they have been since civilization has 
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so multiplied and enlarged the sources of pro- 
duction. The dispute between Abraham and 
Lot about lack of pasturage for their numer- 
ous animals could only be settled by placing 
them in fields at a greater distance apart. 

But admitting these manifest advantages 
possessed by the plain-dwellers at that time, 
let us compare the two regions since the ad- 
vent of civilization. Why is it that the people 
of the hilly and wooded countries of Europe 
and America have made such steady and rapid 
progress in civilization, while the Arab and 
other Asiatics on their native plains are to this 
day in precisely the same condition that they 
were in the days of Abraham? Are there not 
some things in the location and surroundings 
of the dwellers among the wooded hills and 
mountains that are more favorable to the work 
of striking out new paths in the direction of 
securing human liberty as well as in the direc 
tion of discoveries in the arts that promote 
physical comfort and luxury? 

Each family or tribe among the plain-dwell- 
ers having the means of supplying its simple 
wants within itself has no outlet for its am- 
bition, or means of gratifying it, except in the 
conquest of its neighbors. Such conquest re- 
sults in no change in the form of society, but 
merely effects a change of masters. A cer- 
tain amount of servile work must be done, the 
largest share falling to the women, and society 
exists from age to age with no outward cause 
to stimulate it to an onward and upward move- 
ment. 

Let us look, on the other hand, at the con- 
dition of the people inhabiting a hilly country. 
Assuming that they are sufficiently intelligent 
to subdue the forests and raise grain, one 
of their first wants is to rid themselves of 
the irksome drudgery of grinding it by hand. 
They immediately call to their aid an agent 
which the plain-dweller does not possess, viz., 
water-power. When the plain-dweller pro- 
poses to rid himself of this drudgery, he can 
think of no other means than that of conquer- 
ing and enslaving his neighbor and compelling 
him to do it. But in the case of the hill-dwell- 
ers this same desire to rid themselves of 
drudgery binds together the whole neighbor- 
hood of those who take their grists to the same 
mill, putting them under bonds to keep the 
peace. At the same time that the grist-mill 
liberates them from drudgery, it makes bread 
more abundant. 

But'is it conceivable that a people who have 
taken this step in the way of availing them- 
selves of their advantages of location should 
stop there, and make no further progress? 
No, indeed! They demonstrate at once that 
the power that can grind grain, or saw logs, 
can drive machine-shops and iron foundries, 
weave cloth and serve them in a thousand 
other ways. How true is this of the people of 
New England! Of the thousands of streams 
that trickle from their hills and mountains, 
there can scarcely be found a water-power 
that has not at some time been put to 
use. It is therefore not at all surprising that 
their habitations huddle around the falls and 
rapids which do such a large share of labor 
for them and contribute so much to their 
comfort, leisure, and luxury. So attached are 
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they to their water-powers that they can even 
afford to cease entirely the cultivation of their 
sterile soil, drawing their subsistence from the 
rich prairies of the West, through the medium 
of exchange. 


It may be said, however, that steam-power 
is as accessible to the plain-dweller, as to the 
hill-dweller. That is true, but when we come 
to inquire why it is that the uses of steam 
were not discovered and appropriated in a re- 
gion where there were no water-powers, we 
shall find, that the step from mere hand labor 
to the use of steam is altogether too long for 
the human mind to make. Mankind needed 
an apprenticeship at the business of using the 
more simple water-power before he could dis- 
cover and apply the more complex steam- 
power. 


It seems evident, therefore, that the hilly and 
wooded regions of the earth are designed by 
Providence as places where certain races are 
receiving the impetus and drill'which are nec- 
essary preliminaries to the great work of ele- 
vating the mass of mankind to a higher stage 
of existence. nk Ss 
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Tirzau C. MILLER, Epirress. 
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OUR MUSICAL EXCHANGES. 

The Musical Gazette. published by Bigelow and 
Main, 425 Broom st., N. Y., now comes to us much 
enlarged, and greatly improved in character and 
appearance. Among other new and interesting 
features, the Feb. issue presents an engraving of 
the fine face of Dr. Lowell Mason, who has per- 
haps done more than any other man to revolution- 
ize sacred music, and make it popular. We have 
followed the Gazet/e through its several changes of 
form, management etc., and have gleaned from its 
pages many a gem of sacred song and fine old 
Anthem. ‘“ Answers to Correspondents” by Theo. 
F. Seward, a gentleman of well known musical abili- 
ty, are alone worth the price of the paper. To Mr. 
Seward, also, we are indebted for producing the 
hitherto unwritten, but soul-stirring songs of the 
‘“‘ Jubilee Singers,” in printed form, so that they 
have become the songs of the people. te Gazette 
is ably edited, and a greater variety in the style of 
music will naturally follow its expansion. 


The Bulletin, another musical paper published by 
Charles W. Harris, N. Y., gives as its name im- 
ports, glimpses of home and foreign artists, and 
the current events in matters musical, both on this, 
and the other side of the water, accompanied often 
by a home-life sketch of some grand old master. 
The Bulletin has the rare faculty of discussing a 
musical celebrity with candor and good will. The 
music it contains is generally good, and its visits 
are always acceptable. H. C. N. 


A correspondent writing from England says : 

* There is one striking coincidence which I cannot 
account for unless by a theory that there is a_spir- 
itualistic sympathy which annihilates space and 
takes no thought of time. I allude to Mr. Noyes’s 
condemnatory criticism of ‘ Excelsior.’ About the 
time he must have uttered it, and long before I could 
have known that such‘ utterance had been made, I 
was strongly impressed with a similar reflection. 





fort be depicted for so barren a result? And then 
I further cogitated, Is it not true that many of the 
woes and foibles of Americans are owing to the very 
fact that ‘Excelsior’ is so deeply imbued into their 
souls, that contentment ever recedes from them— 
the demon of unrest ever pursues them, and in- 
stead of obeying the Scriptural injunction, ‘ Be 
not high-minded, but fear,’ the continuous effort 
after the high and unattainable, makes society a 
constant battle, and life a furious fever, in which 
the strong trample on the weak, and the cunning 
lord it over the feeble? Humilior ! humilior / is 
a new cry which may be unwelcome to some ears, 
but which as a counteracting agent may not be 
without its instant influence and benefit.” 





POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





N 1870 the total population of the United States 

and Territories was 38,925,598. Of this num- 
ber 33,592,245 were white, 4,886,387 were colored ; 
63,254 were Chinese ; and 383,712 were Indians 
(the latter partly estimated and partly enumerated). 
The increase of population since 1860, has been 
22.22 per cent.; and the increase of the blacks 
g.21 per cent. The white population has changed 
as follows: In Alabama there was a loss of 0.93 
per cent.; Arkansas, 11.71 per cent. gain; Cali- 
fornia, 54.54 per cent. gain; Connecticut, 16.84 
per cent. gain; Delaware, 15.84 per cent. gain; 
Florida, 23.55 per cent; Georgia, 8.01 per cent. 
gain ; Illinois, 47.34 per cent. gain; Indiana, 23.69 
per cent, gain; lowa, 76.35 per cent. gain; Kan- 
sas, 225.57 per cent. gain; Kentucky, 19.49 per cent. 
gain ; Louisiana, 1.29 per cent. gain ; Maine, 0.34 per 
cent. loss; Maryland, 17.39 per cent. gain ; Michi- 
gan 58.57 per cent. gain; Minnesota, 158.72 per 
cent. gain; Mississippi, 8.19 per cent. gain; Mis- 
souri, 50.74 per cent. gain; New Hampshire, 2.42 
per cent. loss; New Jersey, 35.37 per cent. gain; 
New York, 13.01 per cent. gain; North Carolina, 
7.70 per cent. gain; Ohio, 12.99 per cent. gain; 
Oregon, 66.66 per cent. gain; Pennsylvania, 21.32 
per cent. given Rhode Island, 24.36 per cent. gain ; 
South Carolina, 0.56 per cent. loss; Tennessee, 
13.23 per cent. gain; Texas, 34.17 per cent. gain ; 
Vermont, 4.85 per cent. gain; Virginia, 32.01 per 
cent. loss, owing to the erection of fifty counties 
into the State of West Virginia ; Wisconsin, 35.89 
per cent. gain. 


The colored population of the several States has 
been affected as follows: Alabama shows 8.62 per 
cent. gain; Arkansas, 9.81 per cent. gain; Cali- 
fornia, 4.55 per cent. gain; Connecticut, 12.07 per 
cent. gain; Delaware, 5.40 per cent. gain; Florida, 
46.29 per cent. gain; Georgia, 17.06 per cent. gain ; 
Illinois, 277.06 per cent. gain; Indiana, 114.91 per 
cent. gain ; lowa, 439.01 per cent. gain; Kansas, 
2628.55 per cent. gain; Kentucky, 5.91 per cent. 
loss ; Louisiana, 3.95 per cent. gain; Maine, 21.02 
percent. gain; Maryland, 2.49 percent. gain ; Massa- 
chusetts, 45.25 per cent. gain; Michigan, 74.28 per 
cent. gain; Minnesota, 193.05 per cent. gain; 
Misissippi, 1.55 per cent. gain; Missouri, 0.36 per 
cent. loss; New Hampshire, 17.41 per cent. gain ; 
New Jersey, 21.01 per cent. gain; New York, 6.28 
per cent. gain; North Carolina, 8.33 per cent. gain ; 
Ohio, 72.37 per cent. gain; Oregon, 170.31 per 
cent. gain; Pennsylvania, 14.65 per cent. gain; 
Rhode Island, 26.01 per cent. gain; South Caro- 
lina 0.85 per cent. gain; Tennessee, 13.89 per 
cent. gain; Texas, 38.57 per cent. gain; Vermont, 
30.32 per cent. gain; Virginia, 6.57 per cent. loss ; 
having now become second in point of colored 
population: Wisconsin, 80.44 per cent. gain. 
These figures show that the colored population is 
gradually diffusing itself through the free States, 
especially those in the West and North West. 


Why, thought I, should such waste of life and ef- | After deducting the percentage of colored increase 








from the percentage of total increase, we have a 
difference of 13.01 per cent in favor of the latter 
rate of increase, a difference too large to be ac- 
counted for by the influx of foreign whites. The 
blacks have, in a sense, been a petted race, but 
now under circumstances which put them on their 
real powers of endurance, they begin to show signs 
of weakness. The next census will settle this 
point better. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Evening reading resumed. Stanley’s “How 
I Found Livingstone” draws a very good audience. 

—Our machine-shop is certainly more worthy of 
its title than it used to be in the old “mill” 
when three or four second-hand lathes, a gear-cut- 
ter and drill, comprised the modest outfit of that 
department. It has now fifteen lathes and at least 
half of them are substantial well-made machines ; 
four are rather new and combine all the modern 
improvements. Mr. D. A. Abbott runs the large 
twelve-foot lathe, and those great rough disks, 
which he turns to a true polished surface, are 
designed for the largest sized chuck, of which 
there are nine sizes now made. There are two 
shaping-machines, two planers and a new milling 
machine. Eight hired men are employed, and it 
has been found advantageous to let each become 
skillful in some particular part of the work. The 
obliging foreman will show cupboards filled with 
polished parts of chucks ready to be fitted together. 
The machine-shop is and always has been a very 
valuable helper to our other industries, but it has 
now risen to the dignity of a self-supporting manu- 
factory of machinist’s tools. 

—We were about to speak of a fireside chat 
which interested us the other evening, when we 
bethought ourselves: Fireside? Why, we haven’t 
any such thing. That pleasant word will soon 
pass away. How does this sound: Steam-coil 
chat—radiator chat—register chat? Ugh! How 
one’s sense of the euphonious is outraged! It 
will take a decade at least to wear away the in- 
tense practicality of those words and cover them 
with the moss of sentiment. We have one room, 
though, which seems like a bit of antique among 
the modern improvements of our establishment. 
This is the nursery-kitchen, and never was there 
a room of its size put to so many uses. Here are 
a stove, a pump (rare antiquity). a sink, a.buttery, 
a lounge, an easy-chair, and all the other con- 
trivances of a farm-house kitchen. Here you may 
see boiling, frying, stewing, washing and ironing 
ad infinitum, and here you may toast your feet in 
the oven of an evening, to the simmering of the 
tea-kettle, while your thoughts wind and twirl and 
soar far away with the curling vapor which re- 
peats over and over its montonous song. 

—The railroad men have been busy all day 
removing last week’s wreck from below the trestle, 
hauling it up the hill and loading it upon platform 
cars. Since an early hour two of our strongest 
teams have been hard at work drawing the 
fragments as near as possible to the foot of the hill, 
and now at Io A. M. superintendent Lewis has 
ordered up the locomotive “ Otsego,” with a hun- 
dred teet of huge manilla rope, heavy hooks, chains 
etc., and soon we have a grand exhibition of the 
power of steam. First come the trucks. These 
being comparatively light and on wheels are brought 
up with a rush, crashing and splintering everything 
and anything which happens to lie in their way, it 
seems to make no difference what; an instant 
more and they are landed on the road above, 
lifted upon the rails and run off to the side 
track. Now they fasten to one of the heavy 
platforms or body of a car. This huge mass of 





wood and iron besides being very heavy is exceed- 
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ingly rough and irregular, presenting many pro- 
truding corners and angles. To smooth the way 
a little, heavy timbers are placed at the angle at 
the foot of the hill and now all hands out of the 
way, for the grand trial of steam vs. inertia and a 
rough road. Superi:tendent Lewis, standing where 
he can command a view of the whole field of oper- 
ations, gives his orders: “Now, then, Condee 
(the engineer), do your best!” The engine starts 
and slowly the rope gets more and more tense as 
the whole power of the engine is brought to the 
strain. Suddenly the huge mass below starts for- 
ward; faster and faster it moves, plowing and 
grinding through the frozen earth andsnow. Strik- 
ing the timbers at the foot of the hill, with a 
tremendous jar, it mounts upward. Crash! a pro- 
jecting end of one of the trestle cross-timbers is 
reduced to splinters and checks for an instant the 
moving mass. “Goon! Goon!” shouts the super- 
intendent, and on it goes with a frenzied bound 
which scatters in wild dismay the crowd of Irish- 
men standing near. In two seconds more the top of 
the hill is reached and the engine stops. Bravely 
done! The huge platform is soon loaded upon a car, 
and now at 5 o’clock the entire mass of the wreck 
is starting off on its way to Oswego. 


—Mr. A. L. Burt, when recently passing through 
a New England town saw a company of boys slid- 
ing down hill on a novel kind of sled, which pleased 
him so well that he has since constructed a similar 
one for the Community boys and girls. It is very 
well adapted to the gregarious habits of children, 
and especially of Community children, because a doz- 
en or more can ride on it at a time, and this is one 
of its chief charms. It is simple and easily made, 
provided you have a couple of ordinary sleds to 
use; for you have only to take an inch board of 
any length you choose, eight, ten, or twelve feet, 
place the two sleds, one under each end of the 
board, and attach them to it in the same manner 
that “‘bob” sleds are attached in the construction 
of ordinary “traverse” sleds or sleighs. Another 
merit this kind of sled has, which prudent folks think 
of (though it doesn’t have much weight with chil- 
dren) is, that it saves boots and shoes, as the 
“steering”? for the dozen is done by one and that 
without using the foot for a rudder, as commonly 
practiced. The forward sled, which is attached by 
a “king-bolt,” moves easily in either direction 
from the line of the sled, by aid of the hands on 
the “tongue” or rope by which it is drawn, and 
thus the direction of the sled can be determined 
easily at will. This aggregation too, greatly in- 
creases the momentum, so that the single sled is 
materially distanced in coasting competition. The 
dignity and responsibility of the office of steers- 
man is much enhanced by this double-geared ar- 
rangement, for he has the safety of his comrades 
intrusted to him, and he must have a quick eye 
and a firm, steady hand that will guide his precious 
freight to the foot of the hill in safety or he will be 
disgraced, lose his position, and be obliged to take 
a back seat. The spectacle, as the observer watch- 
es the descent of the sled, with its ten-foot row of 
boys and girls in variegated costume, is unique, 
not to say comical. 

—Our Sunday evening entertainments afford us 
a great deal of amusement this winter. They are 
made up for the most part of short dramatic 
scenes, original or selected, tableaux, burlesques, 
with musical sprinklings, instrumental and vocal. 
They serve also as a school to bring out and de- 
velop whatever artistic and dramatic talent there 
may be latent among us, thus combining improve- 
ment with pleasure. Our last, which was more 
impromptu than usual, opened with a three-part 
song. Then followed a recitation by H. J. S. 
Next a young lady who has lately heard Miss 
Anna Mehlig appeared in costume and gave an im- 
itation of her style. F ollowing this came an old 





English song, “Robin Ruff.” The next piete, 
“The Bashful Lovers,” was a capital hit, but is 
one of those indescribable scenes which has to be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated. However, we 
will try to give some idea of it. The curtain rises 
and discloses the interior of an old-fashioned 
kitchen. At a table in the center of the room, 
busily engaged in paring potatoes, sits a country 
lass, jauntily dressed and looking very demure. 
Suddenly a knock is heard which is immediately 
responded to by the fair occupant. The door 
opens, and a tall, green-looking youth steps awk- 
wardly in, holding his cap in one hand and a 
smoky lantern in the other. His hair is carefully 
plastered down, forming two of the most miracu- 
lous beau-catchers imaginable, and his pantaloons 
have long since dissolved partnership with the tops 
of his buckskins. He has evidently never strayed 
far from the pumpkin and squash-vines of his 
father’s farm, and his appearance and manners 
exhibit a ludicrous mixture of sheepish pleasure 
and overpowering embarrassment. He is cordially 
invited to take a chair, which is standing some 
yards distant from the damsel. Then ensues an 
awkward pause. The fair one smiles encourage- 
ment, but says nothing. Growing desperate the 
youth breaks the ice with the anxious inquiry, 

“Do you like cheese ?” 

“Yes,” is the response. He hitches his chair 
a little nearer at this, and evinces his embarrass- 
ment and pleasure by continually rubbing his great 
hinds over his knees and casting sly, sidelong 
glances at his companion. He again ventures, 

“Does your mother like cheese ?” 

“Yes,” very sweetly. 

“Does your father like cheese ?” 

“Yes.” 

Emboldened by his success, the rustic lover 
hitches his chair nearer and nearer his sweetheart 
and asks with unction, 

“Does your grandfather like cheese ?” 

“Why, he’s dead!” 

This somewhat disconcerts the youth, who moves 
his chair uneasily backward and scratches his 
head as if in perplexity. Presently he brightens 
up with, : 

“Do you think he would have liked cheese if 
he had lived?” 

“We all like cheese,” she confidingly answers. 
Abruptly changing the subject he asks, 

“Do you like maple-sugar ?” 

“Yes, ain’t it sweet?” her head on one side, 
looking very winning. At this the swain moves 
his chair very near that of his fair companion and 
says affectionately, 

“Wal, the next time I come, I’ll bring youa 
great gaub!” : 

The concluding piece was an overture by what 
purported to be Theodore Thomas’s orchestra, and 
was one of the funniest burlesques we ever had 
on our stage. The performers were as innocent 
of any practical knowledge of the instruments 
they held as babes unborn. Their leader was 
equally proficient; but what he and they lacked 
in other respects they made up in enthusiasm and 
vim. What wonderful crescendo and diminuendo 
effects! What excruciating solos on the clarion- 
et! What marvelous rhapsodies from the violon- 
cello! But the pen falters. 


—S. R. L. writes from Gouverneur: “ Occasion- 
ally on the cars or elsewhere, I am drawn into con- 
versation with some one who is curious to learn a 
little more about the Community of which he has 
heard so much by report. ‘ Why, that zs not na- 
ture, said one gentleman to me when I informed 
him that it is our freedom from selfishness that 
enables us to live together in harmony ; ‘the gener- 
al conviction is that not even two families can live 
amicably together as one household.’ ‘It is not hu- 
man nature as we generally see it,’ I replied ; ‘but 





it is God’s nature to be unselfish, and we believe in 
being born again.’ 

“Said another gentleman to me—‘ Your socia/ 
position seems to be the great bug-bear in people’s 
minds. Everything else but that they can get 
along with. But my opportunities of acquaintance 
with society have been somewhat extensive, and 
according to my observation, happy marriages are 
extremely rare. When persons come together in 
courtship,’ said he, ‘ they see no evil in each other, 
or if they do see some things they don’t quite ap- 
prove, they yield to one another’s prejudices and try 
to make themselves mutually agreeable. But some 
how or other after the parties become united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony all the little faults come 
to the surface, and produce disagreements and 
unhappiness.’ ‘That’s it exactly,’ I responded ; ‘so 
long as a loving couple remain unmarried, they 
strive to please each other. But marriage changes 
the relative standing of the parties—they are no lon- 
ger on an equal footing. The law of marriage places 
the wife in the power of her husband, and she finds 
that if for any cause he is tempted to irritation or 
ungentlemanly conduct, he no longer feels under 
the same necessity to please her whom the law has 
made hisown. Hence the closer familiarity of mar- 
riage, instead of increasing love as was hoped, 
tends to the contrary. And this state of things 
suggests the real difference between social life at 
O. C. and that of ordinary society. It is the dif- 
ference between courtship and marriage. One 
sex does not own the other, but both are put upon 
their good behavior ; and all the politeness and 
tender regard for one another in little matters 
which are so common in courtship, with us continue 
to be the standard of every-day life.’ ‘If that is 
what you are doing,’ said the gentleman, ‘ your ex- 
ample, if it could be followed, would be of inesti- 
mable value to the world.’ ” 


WALLINGFORD. 


—This evening Mr. H. expressed thankfulness 
for the good spirit manifest in our work, and hoped 
we should work as “unto the Lord.” In our busi- 
ness here we are liable to many pressures and 
severe strains, and we should learn how to meet 
them in a spirit of steadiness and cheerfulness, 
that is not worried nor frightened by a great rush of 
work. A few people, well organized, will accom- 
plish double the amount of business that a great 
number working in an unorganized way can. It is 
well for us to consider also our remarkable exemp- 
tion from accidents. Let us remember God’s 
goodness to us in this respect and give expression 
to thankfulness. 


—During the reading the other night, Fidelia 
and journalist kept noticing a peculiar and unac- 
countable noise, not loud nor continuous, but 
occurring at intervals and something like the 
rumble which is said to precede an earthquake. It 
was really quite mysterious and ghostly. At meet- 
ing time one and another began to notice it. One 
would say (listening intently), “‘ There, I hear it!” 
and then would arise such a chorus of “TI hear it,” 
that it was quite certain no one was hearing it. 
“Tt is the vibration from the dam,” said one practi- 
cal voice. The windows were raised, but the air 
seemed still and no sound of the dam could be 
heard. C. S. J. went up stairs and down stairs and 
out of doors, but heard nothing, we in the Hall 
affirming that we had heard it in his absence. It 
was in that room somewhere. After meeting Mrs. 
Noyes went round and rattled each window, but 
not till the next morning was the question solved. 
Marion was studying in the Hall when, lo! the 
noise again! She went to a certain window and 
put her finger on it. The noise ceased; taking it 
off, it began again. It was the vibration from the 
dam that caused it after all. The boys who room 
down stairs say that some nights it makes the 
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windows rattle so that they have to wedge them in 
order to sleep. 

—How you Oneida people did surprise us to-day ! 
It is hard to tell when our little family has been 
thrown into such a flutter of wonderment. A tele- 
gram was received at noon from Springfield, notify- 
ing us to meet three or four at the half-past four 


train. “ Three or four!” was quickly echoed 
about the house. ‘Who can be coming with 
Martin? We wondered and guessed, and won- 


dered, and wondered again. We couldn’t think of 
much else. At dinner time, what a buzz the dining- 
room was in! John C. said he had a letter from 
Martin saying something about bringing on a farmer 
and his family. “Oh, pshaw!” That’s just it! 
Some busy brain suggested sheep, and that idea 
was quickly caught at. The consciences of some 
fun-loving girls suggested that Martin had pre- 
pared some joke in return for the cold “gems” 
with which his pocket had been filled. Another 
brilliant idea suggested was, that there had been a 
mistake in the telegram, and Martin meant to say, 
“ Bring three or four to meet me.” Wilfred, whose 
enthusiasm over any new event always calls forth 
our merriment, put on his wisest thinking-cap and 
after a profound cogitation, gravely asked Mr. H. 
whom he “ suspected ?”’ to which Mr. H. as gravely 
replied, that really he had been too busy all day to 
“suspect”? any body. We all agreed upon one 
thing, that a joke was in store for us, and that we 
would not ove of us go to the door. The time of 
arrival drew nigh, and, in spite of our assumed 
stoicism, feminine curiosity showed itself in the 
eyes which cautiously peeped out from behind the 
curtains of the front-room windows. As the sleigh 
came in sight, Mary Bolles’s face was seen, and 
scattering all our resolutions to the winds, to the 
door we scampered from all directions. Oh, oh! 
how astonished we were! But if we had known it 
for a week, Ann and Mary and that precious baby 
could not have had any warmer welcome. John 
with a sly look said, “‘What do you think of the 
sheep?” 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
vI. 
Indian Canoes. . 

ENDELL PHILLIPS, in his brilliant lec- 

ture on the “ Lost Arts,” says, “If a Lon- 
don chronometer-maker wants the best steel to use 
in his chronometer he does not send to Sheffield, 
the center of all science, but to the Punjaub, the 
empire of the seven rivers, where there is no sci- 
ence at all.” This reminds me of a fact men- 
tioned by Prof. Trowbridge the other day. 

In 1854. when he was in command of an expe- 
dition to the Pacific coast on some coast-survey 
business, he found canoes among the Indians at 
Cape Flattery the model of which was almost per- 
fect. Made from a single log dug out with fire, 
shaped with the rudest of hatchets, yet with the 
single exception of greater proportional length, the 
outline was absolutely the same as that of our 
best sailing yachts, the lines of which are the re- 
sult of so much scientific research and mathemati- 
cal calculation. To be certain of this fact, Prof. 
T. had his draughtsman make complete drawings 
of one, and upon his return to New York a model 
was constructed from them. One would naturally 
suppose that it would take wild Indians a geologi- 
cal age to work out such problems. 


MEDICINE. 

Finding that I was likely to have a spare hour 
every forenoon this term I looked about for a 
method of spending it. After some inquiry I 
discovered that the medical students were having 
four or five lectures every day, and straightway 
decided to see what they were like. Soon after, 
meeting Prof. B. I told him I would like to 
go to a few lectures to get a little smattering of 





medicine. He made me free to attend any I chose. 
“Mention my name and your connection with Drs. 
Noyes and Cragin,” he said, “to any of the lec- 
turers and it will be all right.” Accordingly, dur- 
ing the next few days I went to one of each course, 
with a view of selecting the most interesting. 

Dr. Hubbard, on Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Women and Children, comes first in the morning. 


Dr. Sanford is next, on Anatomy and Physi- 


ology. For pure technicality I never heard his 
equal. Imagine such talk as this kept up for an 


hour without a break : 

“ The fifth pair with the Casserian ganglion, is sit- 
uated near the inner extremity of the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone ; the glosso-pharyngeal 
with the ganglion of Andersch, is situated in the 
jugular fossa, while the pneumogastric presents, 
just before its passage through the jugular foramen, 
a ganglion known as the ganglion of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve,”’—and you have an idea of it. He 
stopped short one day and observed, “‘ Gentlemen, 
perhaps this is a little confusing ;” a rapid vibra- 
tion of twenty or thirty pairs of boot-heels on the 
floor assured him that his suspicion was correct. 
Nevertheless, his lecture on the spleen and pan- 
creas was of much interest, even to me. 


Dr. Lindsay, on Materia Medica, told us all 
about wine and alcohol, when to use it, what kinds 
of wine, etc., also Aconite Belladonna, and such 
stuffs. 

Dr. Charley Ives, as the boys call him, lectured 
on Cancer in the Stomach, Peritonitis Phthisis and 
the like. 

But for me, Dr. Bacon on Surgery was the most 
fascinating. Cool and self-possessed, yet quick 
and gentle as a woman, with, so far as I could 
judge, entire mastery of his theme, the doctor’s 
exhibitions on a “subject” of trephining, trache- 
otomy, amputations of arms and legs, were only ex- 
celled in dexterity by his operations on living sub- 
jects at the State Hospital. K. 


“FIGURES CANNOT LIE.” 


A PRACTICAL accountant, of many years ex- 
perience, once told me of the thousands of 
persons who start in business it had been esti- 
mated that less than one per cent. attained to any 
position of credit; and that of the thousands of 
failures among business men, in all his experience, 
he failed to recall one instance in which the cause 
could not be traced to the lack of a correct system 
of accounts. At that time I knew little or noth- 
ing of book-keeping, and the statement of my 
friend, the book-keeper, looked so much like prais- 
ing his own wares that I treated him to a recital of 
the old story of the beleaguered city, the Burghers 
of which called the citizens together to devise the 
hest material for placing the city most effectually 
ina state of defense. Many trades were repre- 
sented and each person warmly advocated the 
adoption of the particular material in which he 
dealt. At last the shoemaker, hitherto a silent 
listener, being called upon for his advice. rose with a 
majestic solemnity which ever gave weight to his 
counsel, and declared that ‘there was nothing like 
leather.” 

I have since learned more about hook-keeping 
and am inclined to accept my friend’s estimate of 
the value of his “leather.” Of course, many start 
in business with insufficient capital, and so fail; 
but a knowledge of accounts would enable them 
to forecast such a result. Then many are ruined by 
fire or storms ; but such contingencies are among 
the things provided against by those who count 
well the cost ; even those who enter into specula- 
ion with an ample system of account-keeping will 
have an incalculable advantage over those who ig- 
nore the record of their transactions. But specu- 
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lators cannot properly be ranked among business 
men ; they are usually adventurers and gamblers, 
or men who step outside the bounds of business 
habits to stake their fortunes on the hazard of a 
die. 

It frequently puzzles me now to imagine how I 
could have transacted so much business in the past 
with so little regard to account-keeping, and there 
is no difficulty in recalling many instances where, 
with my present business education, I could have 
saved thousands of dollars. How many times 
have I been angered, in a final settlement, with the 
unanswerable argument that “ figures cannot lie!” 
I have sometimes wished they could, but they 
never did, and the more I have to do with them, 
the more convincing is the proof that they never 
will. 

I have fallen in love with figures for their very 
truth-telling. It is this attribute of figures which 
makes them so popular among us. We care noth- 
ing for accounts between each other. One person 
owns the whole as much as another. There is no 
place in the world where there is less necessity for 
acccount-keeping than here; but we love accounts 
because they speak the truth. We demand the 
truth from our businesses no less than from each 
other, and the way we do it is by keeping accurate 
uccounts. When account-keeping in the O. C. was 
first reduced to its present system of thorough- 
ness, many of us could not see the use of such 
careful estimations of the exchanges between 
departments. Some said, “ It is like the right hand 
keeping account with the left ;” but when J. H. N. 
said it was a method whereby the right hand made 
ihe left hand tell the truth, we all saw the point 
ind determined that every department and every 
»ranch of business should tell the exact truth. 
The consequence is that we now have as complete a 
system of accounts as any business organization in 
the world. Not only are strict accounts kept with 
every department of expense and production in the 
Community, numbering as many as forty depart- 
ments, but some of these departments are again 
subdivided, so that inour hardware department, for 
instance, an account is kept with each article of 
manufacture ; each size of trap has its separate ac- 
count and is charged with its separate inventory 
which is checked every month, so that our finan- 
cier can tell at a glance, not only what department | 
is losing or gaining, but the exact status and the 
actual results in dollars and cents of each article of 
manufacture. A. E. 


BEET-SUGAR MANUFACTORY. 





Freeport, Illinois, Feb. 2, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Having recently spent a few 
nours at the beet-sugar factory, situated about 
two miles east of Freeport, on the farm of Mr. C. 
H. Rosenstiel, and knowing the interest you take 
'n the development of useful industries, as well as 
in the progress of science, I jotted down a few of 
my observations. Mr. Rosenstiel is the general 
business manager of the establishment, and to him 
ind the gentlemanly and intelligent superintendent, 
Mr. Richard Pfeiffer, I am indebted for a good 
look through the establishment, and much interest- 
ing information in regard to the cultivation of the 
beet as well as the manufacture of the sugar. Mr. 
Pfeiffer is not only thoroughly acquainted with the 
manufacture of beet-sugar, but is a practical chemist 
and civil engineer. J. I. Case, Esq., of Racine, 
Wisconsin, and L. Bunn, Esq., of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, both men of large wealth and enterprise, are 
partners of Mr. Rosenstiel, and have been liberal in 
outlay of capital to ensure a successful experiment. 
Mr. Rosenstiel has been for many years a resident 
of Freeport and vicinity, and has devoted consid- 
erable attention to beet-culture, partly for the pur- 
pose of furnishing feed to his extensive herds of 
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cattle, sheep and hogs. A leading object has also 
been to learn by experience how to successfully 
raise and encourage the cultivation of beets with 
reference to the ultimate establishment of a beet- 
sugar factory. 

The building is an immense structure of brick 
and stone, and appears to be well calculated and 
arranged for doing the work by machinery with the 
least possible outlay of manual labor. It stands 
upon the east side of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, and with its tower nearly one hundred 
feet high, can be seen a long way down the rail- 
road coming from the south. A side track runs 
along on the west front, convenient for receiving 
coal and other freight by rail. The front of the 
factory is three stories high. The entire length of 
what may be called the main building, in which 
most of the machinery is placed, is three hundred 
and seventy-four feet, by fifty-five feet wide. 
Then there is another building, eighty-five feet long 
by fifty-five feet wide, in which there are six large 
steam boilers. This building is parallel with the 
other, and fronts on the railroad track where coal 
is received. In the rear of this is another building, 
forming with the main building, a T, one hundred 
and forty-two feet long, by thirty-three feet wide, 
This part of the building is two stories high. It is 
used for storage, and also for purifying the bone- 
black after it has been used for filtering. When 
the manufacturing was commenced, about thirty- 
five or forty tons of bone-black were used for fil- 
tering. This was before Mr. Pfeiffer took charge 
of the works, and he informs me that it would 
have been good economy to have used at least 
eighty or one hundred tons to begin-with. When 
the bone-black needs purifying, it is taken out ot 
the filters, and after being treated to a wash of 
water and muriatic acid, in large vats made of 
brick and laid in water-lime, it is taken out and 
carried to a large drying-pan, capable of holding 
several tons, which is heated from furnaces below. 
After being sufficiently dried, a process which re- 
quires much care in order to avoid over-heating the 
bone-black, it is again ready for use, having lost in 
the process of purifying only a small percentage, 
if the work has been carefully and properly man- 
aged. There should not be over ten or fifteen per 
cent. loss in the bone-black, for the entire season 
of five or six months. 

We will now go round to the east end of the 
main building where the beets are received and 
stored until wanted for use. Here we find a room 
for storing about three hundred tons of beets. A 
cheap railroad track is laid through the center, by 
which they are conveyed in a car toa room in the 
basement of the next building, where they are put 
into a large, long, revolving washing-machine, 
which is placed horizontally in a wooden vat, con- 
stantly supplied with a stream of fresh water. The 
washing-machine or tub is made with slats, so that 
the water can pass out freely, and is raised at the 
end where the beets are shoveled in. As the wash- 
ing process goes on by the revolving of the tub, 
the beets gradually work toward the lower end, 
where they drop out into an elevator, which carries 
them up into the next story of the building to the 
grinding apparatus, whicn is not unlike a bark-mill, 
though it revolves much faster. From a vat below 
the mill, the pulp is shoveled by hand into an in- 
clined trough which carries it to a series of six re- 
volving, perforated metallic tubs. These tubs re- 
volve with great rapidity, and throw off the juice 
into an outer tub, from which it passes by a con- 
ductor into a large vat on the floor below. It is 
now pumped up through iron pipes, to six large 
copper boiling-pans, holding from one to two bar- 
rels each. In the process of boiling in these pans, 
it is treated with a substance called the milk of 
lime, for the purpose of neutralizing the foreign 
salts and otherwise cleansing it. It is next con- 





veyed through iron pipes to the filtering press, 
made of strips of woolen cloth and upright iron 
plates. It is now pumped up into the large tank in 
the tower, from whence it runs down into eight iron 
vats filled with bone-black, where it passes through 
the final process of filtering. As the syrup comes 
from the last filters it is clear and deliciously sweet. 
It is now pumped into the boilers for granulating. 
These boilers are of copper, capable of holding 
several hogsheads each, and cost between five and 
six thousand dollars apiece. After the granulating 
point is attained, it is drawn off from the boilers in- 
to large tubs in the main or front part of the build- 
ing, and when cooled is shoveled into revolving 
cylinders, of which there are four which revolve 
with almost lightning speed, throwing off the syrup 
and retaining the dry sugar, which is emptied into 
buckets and conveyed to the place for packing and 
shipping. The syrup which remains is again sub- 
jected to the purifying and boiling process until it 
is converted into sugar; so that there is buta 
small percentage left which is not convertible into 
first-class sugar. 

To give you, perhaps, a better idea of the extent 
of the machinery used, and also of the expense in- 
curred, I will mention some of the figures I ob- 
tained : there is one seventy-five horse-power steam- 
engine, one twenty horse-power, one ten horse- 
power, three air-pumps, three water-pumps, three 
syrup- and juice-pumps, and one gas-pump. Six 
L‘ilers supply the steam for the whole. There 
is an almost endless amount of iron tubing, stop- 
cocks, etc., etc. Perhaps all the work is done by 
machinery that can be, and yet eighty hands, con- 
sisting of men, women and boys, are needed during 
the grinding and boiling season to keep the factory 
running night and day. 

The machinery was originally imported by Mr. 
Bunn, from Germany, at a cost of one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. It was for a time used 
at Chatsworth in this State; but the soil at Chats- 
worth and vicinity did not seem adapted to raising 
a good quality of beets for manufacturing purposes. 
They grew large and rank, but lacked saccharine 
matter. This, together with other causes, made 
the works at Chatsworth quite’ unprofitable. To 
make the business a profitable one, the beets 
should yield from ten to twelve per cent. sugar. 
If the product is below eight per cent., it can hard- 
ly be regarded a remunerative business, considering 
the large outlay of capital. Some of the beets raised 
here have been shown, by actual test, to contain 
thirteen or fourteen per cent. sugar; though that 
is above the average. A good yield per acre is 
about fifteen tons ; but twenty or twenty-five tons 
is not an uncommon crop. Dry seasons are better 
than wet for raising beets of good quality. 

The factory here can easily work up about fifty 
tons of beets per day, if reasonably well managed. 
When in full blast, from twenty to twenty-five tons 
of coal are used, costing at the factory about 
three dollars and fifty cents per ton. 

In Germany, where manufacturing sugar from 
beets has proved profitable, the coal costs from 
fourteen to tifteen dollars per ton. The manufac- 
turers have besides to pay a Government tax near- 
ly equal to the first cost of raising. If the manu- 
facture of beet-sugar can, with these disadvanta- 
ges, be profitable in Germany, it would certainly 
seem that it ought to prove profitable here, where 
the price of coal is so much cheaper, and where 
there is no Government tax to pay. 

Mr. Rosenstiel and Mr. Pfeiffer both concur in 
the opinion that the quality of beets raised in this 
vicinity is fully as good as the quality raised in 
Germany. L. W. G. 


The 130th asteroid was discovered by Dr. Peters, of 
Hami'ton College, on the night of Feb. 18th. It is in the 
constellation of the Lion, and only half a degree east of 
the planet Jupiter. 
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THE CATECHISM. 





[We struck out the following paragraph in the 
extract we made week beture last from * Revival 
Memories ” in the /wdependent, because we thought 
the article too long ; but Mr. Finney’s description 
of Mr. Hervey Smith’s repeated stumbling over 
the Catechism is so good a specimen of the way 
some people confound the Bible with precepts 
which have been instilled into their minds from 
other sources, that we insert it this week : } 


As soon as we were introduced, I said: “ Mr. 
Smith | have not come to have any controversy with 
you ; but, at the request of Mrs. Smith, to try to do 
you good. She has informed me that you area Deist ; 
and, if you will state to me in brief your objections 
to the Christian religion, it is possible that 1 may 
be able to relieve your difficulties.” 1 then said, 
kindly: “ Mr. Smith, how much do you admit?” 
He replied: “I am no Atheist. I believe in the 
existence, providence, and government of God. 
I am a Deist; still | admit the immortality of the 
human soul. But I do not, | cannot believe the 
Bible to be the Word of God.” I inquired why. 
He replied: “Mr. Finney, you and I need not 
consume much time in going over the subject. We 
can soon ascertain in what we agree and wherein 
we disagree. We agree that God created us.” 
* Yes,” I replied. ‘“ That we are conscious of be- 
ing free moral agents.” ‘“ Yes.” ‘That we are 
endowed by our Creator with certain irresistible 
convictions of right and wrong.’ ‘‘ Yes.” “That 
God is just and good.” “Yes.” ‘That any pre- 
tended revelation from him must represent him as 
being wise, just, and good.” “ Yes.” “That any 
pretended revelation that represents God as doing 
or saying things that are contrary to our funda- 
mental and irresistible convictions of what is right 
and just cannot be from God.” I again said: 
“Yes, provided the revelation be rigi:tly interpreted 
and our convictions rightly and thoroughly devel- 
oped.” He then said: “JI am glad that we are 
agreed so far. My objection to the Bible is that it 
teaches doctrines that directly contradict my irre- 
sistible convictions of right.” ‘‘ Wherein?” I in- 
quired. He replied: “The Bible teaches that 
God holds all men guilty of Adam’s sin, and 
threatens us all with eternal damnation for the guilt 
of it. Certainly, no book can be from God that 
teaches such a doctrine as this.” ‘ Where,’’ I 
asked, “does the Bible teach this? Will you pro- 
duce the passage?” Instead of quoting the Bible 
he quoted the Catechism. I said: “Mr. Smith, 
let us confine ourselves to the teaching of the Bi- 
ble, and for the present lay the Catechism aside. 
Where does the Bible teach this?” He could not 
produce the passage that, when justly interpreted, 
he dared to say taught such a doctrine; but pro- 
ceeded to say that the Bible represented all man- 
kind as being born under a divine constitution, 
with a nature wholly sinful in every faculty and 
part of soul and body, as wholly incapable of good 
and disposed to all evil, «s coming into being in a 
state ot condemnation and wrath, and for this sin- 
ful nature doomed to everlasting misery. Here he 
waxed warm, and asserted that no book that taught 
such a doctrine as this could Le from God. Again 
I mildly demanded the passage that taught any 
such doctrine ; and he again quoted the Catechism. 
I again declined to receive the Catechism as proof, 
and insisted upon his showing me where the doctrine 
was taught in the Bible. He failed to produce any 
passage on which he could rely as teaching the doc- 
trine. “ But,” he said, “are you not a Presbyte- 
rian minister, and do you not receive the Confession 
of Faith as teaching the true meaning of the Bi- 
ble?” I replied: “Mr. Smith, we are not all 
agreed as to the exact meaning of the Confession 
ot Faith on all points. If you please, we will con- 
fine our examination to the Bible, and deal fairly 
with it.” Failing to fasten this doctrine on the 
Bible, he proceeded to say that the Bible calls up- 
on all men to repent, on pain of eternal damnation ; 
and yet teaches that we can no more repent than 
we can create a world. ‘“ Can that be a revelation 
from God, that demands the performance of im- 
possibilities, upon pain of eternal damnation?” | 
again called for proof; and he again quoted the Cate- 
chism, and added that these were in substance the 
doctrines that he had heard preached all his life. I 
held him to the Bible. He proceeded to charge 
other doctrines upon the Bible; but failed to show 
that the Bible taught any such doctrines. He fi- 
nally set himself back in his chair and said: “ Mr. 
Finney, you are the first Presbyterian minister | 
ever conversed with that would not receive the 
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Catechism as the true exponent of the teachings of 
the Bible.” 1 replied: ‘* My dear sir, we have the 
Bible in our hands. We need not go to the Cate- 
chism. We can expound it for ourselves; and 
certainly, you have tailed to show that the Bible, 
when rightly interpreted, teaches these obnoxious 
doctrines, to which you so strongly object.” 


DREAMING. 





HERE is the strange, mysterious land in 

which we pass a third of our existence? 
What vagaries, what absurdities we there commit! 
Sleep hae been called the great leveler of distinc- 
tions; the rich and the poor, the loved and the 
despised, go together to the realms ot Morpheus. 
Yet who can give an accurate description of that 
boundless kingdom? We read the conjectures of 
philosophers ; but they seem only able to account 
in part tor the capricious character of our dream- 
life. 

Though our dreams are as varied as our dispo- 
sitions and ambitions, it being seldom if ever that 
we encounter similar adventures in our night wan- 
derings, yet there are a few dreams which all have in 
common. Among these the one of which | oftenest 
hear is the fancy that you are about to take a journey 
and discover, just as you seat yourself in the cars 
or have started down street with your satchel, that 
you are minus your shoes and stockings, or even 
your gown or coat. Dismayed at your condition, 
you return in search of your clothing; starting 
again, you find that some mischievous elf has 
spirited away your hat. You instigate another 
search, and continue this aggravating process until, 
worn out with the endeavor to get your wearing 
apparel into concrete and decorous condition, you 
awake without ever accomplishing the journey you 
projected. There are also dreams of flying, climb- 
ing, falling, which we embellish with similar inci- 
dents and which are doubtless produced by similar 
causes. 

Dreams often afford people practical assistance. 
Dr. Franklin once observed that “ the bearings and 
results of particular events which caused him 
much trouble while awake were not unfrequently 
untolded to him while dreaming.” 1 have heard ot 
a number of instances of persons who had lost ‘or 
mislaid some valuable article and after vainly 
searching, tell asleep with the subject on their minds, 
beheld the missing object concealed in a certain 
spot and on awaking found their dreams to have 
been a kind of clairvoyance. One of our best 
inventors has often been aided by dreams in the 
solution of mechanical problems. 


With what Quixotic heroism we dare and do in 
dreamland! We calmly ascend hights or cross 
yawning chasms which in our waking moments we 
shudder but to think of. Last night I dreamed 
of being upon the top of our highest Mansard root, 
from whence I must descend by the corner-stones, 
while | carried in my hand—O, inexorable fate !—a 
stopperless inkstand! I reached the shelf below 
the slate rooting in safety to ink and bones; but 
essaying to descend by the white, jutting stones, I 
discovered, to my horror, that they were so much 
loosened, that at the slightest touch of my foot 
they slipped from their sockets and fell with a 
territic crash to the ground, thirty feet below. But 
the situation became too fearful for the bands of 
sleep to hold me, and I escaped the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

Dreams played an important part in Bible-life, 
particularly in the early days of the prophets. 
Men when sleeping were peculiarly impressible to 
the supernatural, and God often approached them 
in the visions of the night. “In a dream,” says 
Job, “‘..... he openeth the ears of men and seal- 
eth their instruction.” ‘God came to Laban in a 
dream,” he “ appeared to Solomon in a dream by 
night;” “the angel of the Lord appeared to 





Joseph ina dream.” The mind, while the body 
lies passive, seems much at the mercy of spirits, 
both good and evil; and how sweet is that inno- 
cent trust in a “guardian angel” with which the 
child closes its eyes in slumber! Who has not 


been made happier for a whole day or had the 
whole course of his experience changed by a 


dream in which good angels seemed hovering 
near? Sleep to the guilty conscience is purga- 
torical torment ; while to the righteous man it is 
the balmy restorer of all his faculties. 


THE NEWS. 





The new Spanish Republic has been recognized by 
France. 


An explosion occurred on the 18th inst. in the coal 
mines at Staffordshire, England, by which from thirty to 
forty miners are reported killed. 


The number of emigrants who left Bremen for the 
United States during the past year was 80,000; and 
from Hamburg the number was 59,000. ‘These figures 
are largely in excess of any former year. 


A movement is on foot, initiated by prominent citizens 
of the city of Brooklyn, for annexing Brooklyn to New 
York. It is reported that a bill will be presented to the 
next Legislature of the State, proposing the immediate 
consolidation of the two cities. 


The Watchman’s Cry, an Adventist paper published 
in West Meriden, Conn., says “the prophetic numbers 
clearly indicate that the year 1873 is the last in the 
world’s history this side of the resurrection of the dead 
and redemption of all the saints.” 


The Beet-Sugar Factory at Freeport, Ill., has now 
been in operation two months, and is turning out a good 
grade of refined sugar. It is run 24 hours per day, 
working up sixty-five tons of beets, and employing 80 
men. It is claimed that at the rate paid at the factory, 
the beet crop has paid $50.00 per acre to the growers. 

The Congressional Investigating Committee in the 
case of the Credit Mobilier affair, made their report to 
the House on the 18th inst. They recommend the ex- 
pulsion from that body of Mr. Oakes Ames and Mr. 
James Brooks, as the two members most dishonorably 
implicated. Early the present week it is understood the 
House will take up and consider the recommendation of 
the Committee. Meanwhile their report is making a 
great commotion in Congress, and it is anticipated that 
any vote on the question of expulsion will be preceded 
by an excited debate. 


The National Association for securing such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as will suitably acknowledge 
God as the author of the nation’s existence and the ul- 
timate source of its authority, and the Bible as the foun- 
tain of its laws, have issued a call to ail citizens who fa- 
vor such an amendment, without distinction of party or 
creed, to meet in National Convention in the Hall of 
the Cooper Union, New York city, on Wednesday, Feb. 
26th. The Convention will hold five sessions, organiz- 
ing at 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon, and adjourning 
finally on Thursday night. Addresses by able and emi- 
nent citizens will be delivered at each session. 

“The Rocky Mountain Saints ; a full and complete 
history of the Mormons, from the first vision of Joseph 
Smith to the last courtship of Brigham Young ;”’ is the 
title of a new work just published by D. Appletun & Co. 
The author of this History is Mr. T. b. H. Stenhouse, 
who many years ago was connected with the New York 
press, but for twenty-five years has been an elder in the 


Mormon church, and for part of that time editor of a 
Mormon journal. ‘‘ The book,” says the Evening Post, 
“bears inherent testimony of an honest purpose to tell 
the truth, even to the extent of drawing no unjustifiable 
inference trom the facts given, and thus utterly obliterates 
the suspicion which one naturally teels of a story told by 
a person who has put himself in hostile relations with that 
which forms the theme of his narration,” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. - 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {S] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price: 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onema Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History vf American Soctalisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior — with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price vound im cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyvists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrev Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—*‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘* Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings. 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View. toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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